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OUR STATE. 

Patriotism may be considered, in this country at | 
Jeast, as general and particular. General, when it | 
concerns the whole country or nation, and partie- 
ular, when it circumscribes its views to one’s own 
State, and excites feelings of pleasure or pride ac- 
cording to the prospect. Livery one who bas fix- 
ed his abode in any State, should feel enough 
of State pride to rouse within him a desire not on- 
ly to do well himself as a citizen, but also that 
others should do so, and thus bring the whole 
community into that kind of well being that he 
would feel a gratification in saying, T belong to 
them. This pride may be stimulated in different 
ways. Itmay be roused by a contemplation of 
the good things and blessings and resources which 
Providence has bestowed upon us, or it may be 
stirred up by seeing the enterprise of the industri- 
ous and ingenious starting forth and putting those 
resources into requisition, and thereby furthering 
and completing the designs of Providence. Or it 
may be stil! more excited by seeing that energy 
and skill overcoming natural obstacles by art, and 
making the difficulties opposed to them by nature, 
give way before the unconquorable perseverance 
of industry and science combined. 

In regurd to the resources of our own State, we 
have from time to time pointed them out. We 
have more than once, twice, or thrice, called the 
atiention of our people to.our thousands and thou- 
sands of waterfalls—our grazing and tillage lands, 
our quarries and our beds of ore, our seacoast, our 
rivers and our extensive forests. We have point- 
ed to them as incentives to the enterprise of our 
citizens—as themes for their contemplation, as 
fields wherein to display their energy and activity, 
and as means for furnishing that competence 
which all should desire to pessess. We trust that 
we have not done it altogether invatn. But after 
all, we do fear that there still exists too much of 
that kind of dog in the manger spirit, which, while 
it cannot enjoy the good which is or may be pres- 
ent, is unwilling that another one should, although 
he may have both the wish and the capacity for it. 
Not that you are, as a people, worse than other 
communities, but this is a negative virtue; we 
would have you better. We would have you look 
around with a high and lofty toue of feeling ; with 
a epirit far above that little selfishness which would 
cramp the young or the active merely becatise 
you cannot view things exactly asthey do, or be- 


bl 


benefits which they may create. 

There are many who would gladly go forward 
with undertakings which would not immediately | 
return a profit, but which would ultimately be of 
great advantage to them and the public. They may 

need encouragement in the way of capital ; per- 
| haps, that negative sort of encouragement which 
consists in not pressing a demand, not in reality 
wanted, but. which is nevertheless pressed for, be- 
cause the person is entering upon a new “ specula- 
tion” that is not thought to be according to old 
! customs, and therefore must not be trusted longer. 
Or it may be that the love of approbation is strong 
in the adventurer and he cannot bear the sneers 
and the laugh and the ridicule which many are 
exceedingly prone to heap upon those who dare 
‘to think or do a little different from the usual 
course. We have too much of this kind of spirit 
in the state, and it has kept back the march of im- 
provement more than many imagine. We are no 
approvers of moonshine expeditions or undertak- 
ings, but when we see one willing to risk « little 
labor, and capital, it does make us feel indignant to 
see thatone put down by such expedients as the 


beans: you cannot directly participate in the. 
! 





above, and we have seen moeef itthan we ever 
hope to see again. Theresa¥e but ‘three things 
lacking to make our state among the most promi- 
nent in the Union. These are Knowledge—En- 
terprise —Capital. In regard to the first we want 
| that true, expanded, broad, extensive view of things 
which constitutes practical matters-of-fact science. 
In regard to the second we want that indomitable 
energy which will make this knowledge be felt 
and respected by putting it in force. Ana in re- 
gard to the third we only want the millions which 
are sent out of the state for bread kept at home to 
back up the two former. Then might we soon 
he proud of our state. 





Dye Stuffs. 
We have in our forests, vegetable matters which 





will dye almost any color needed. Some of the 
good housewives in the country are very expert 
with their domestic dyes. We should be happy 
to have recipes upon this subject from any one 
who has experience in them. 








W heat—-Query. 

How will wheat succeed on a clover sod, turn- 
ed over this spring, provided the season be favora- 
ble ? 
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Seed Wheat. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Nothing is more important and 
yet more frequently neglected than good seed of 
every description.— W hat is more beautiful to the 
eye than ripening grain teeming with life and mo- 
tion—and the pleasure of the beholder will be in 
proportion to its luxuriance and uniformity—but 
let them be a mixture of the various kinds, so that 
an uncertainty is left upon the mind which is the 
‘monarch of all surveyed” and pleasure gives 

















place to painful sensations.—Now a little extra la- 
bor and expense in the preparation of seed is an 
antidote to all this evil and will bring back to the 
bestower, in the time of harvest, a tenfold reward 


‘It isas true literally, as spiritually, that aceord- 


ing as we sow we shall reap. If we sow tares or 
other noxious weeds, let us not have the impu- 
dence to excuse our Own ignorance or sluggish- 
ness by saying, the Evil One hath done this—nei- 
ther let us expecta beautiful or bountiful harvest. 

Seed-time is near at hand, and now, while we 
have many a rainy day, is the time to attend to this 
business.—The inquiry here is very general—Can 
you tell me who has good seed wheat? And 
what think you is my reply ?—Every farmer who 
has any wheat has good seed wheat. Hereto- 
fore we have been, and now are dependant upon 
the Kennebee region for this article. Now the 
question arises, does that section produce better 
wheat than other parts of the State? I think not. 
But why is it that so much “ bright, clean seed 
wheat ” is found in the Kennebec markets ? Part- 
ly, undoubtedly, because much of it is raised on 
burnt land, but in my opinion, more especially, be- 
cause it has passed through a cleanser. Let our 
wheat but pass through this machinery, and the 
difference no longer exists. It is thought by some 
—and is there not soundness WW this opinion— 
that this process of cleansing essentially injures 
the kernel and in many cases destroys the germ.— 
Be this as it may, I think there is a safer and bet- 
ter way to accomplish the necessary purification. 
Every farmer who has a drop of Yankee blood in 
his veins, or a single Yankee notion in h’'s head, 
has ingenuity st.flicient to make his own cleanser, 
and prepare his seed wheat to his own taste. 

Take an old Tin pan and punch quite a number 
of holes in the bottom, and you have the very 
thing you need. These holes may be made with 
a square pointed nail or some better instrument, 
and their size must be regulated to correspond 
with the different kinds of wheat, and sufliciently 
large to let through all the beaten-out wild seeds, 
and some of the smaller pinched kernels. To per- 
fect this process, you may either pick out with 
your fingers, whatever else you may wish to be 
rid of, or swim them out when you are ready to 
lime forsowing. If you wish for a larger and bet- 
ter seive, procure a piece of sheet Zine (oblong 
square isa very suitable form) such as is used a- 
bout chimnies; place it upon a smooth and hard 
surface of wood and proceed as with the tin pan 
—then frame it with thin pieces of boards, and 
you will have what every farmer ought to have. 
This sieve can be made by any ordinary workman 


tin ene half of a day and will cost less than a dol- 


lar. 

The advantages of this process over the one al- 
luded to above, are 

Ist. Your grain is more effectually cleaned. 


2d. You do not destroy or injure the grain. 


3d. Having got rid of the small and pinched 
kernels your grain will probably ripen earlier and 
more uniform. 


4th. Every man may have his own seed with- 








































































































out sunning from Dan to Beersheba to procure 1t, | 


and without running the risk of being deceive 
A, G. D. 


March 28, 1837. 


Flouring Wheat. 

Mr. Houmes ;—TWte Legislature of Maine dur- 
ing their late Session have done one good thing, 
and one which is very important to the State, as all 
will at once say. It is the giving premjum en 
wheat, thus striving to render us independant, as 
to the Staff of Life. But we may raise much 
grain and be robbed of too much of it by the Mil- 
Jers, as was hinted in a late Farmer, I had here- 
tofore supposed that a dishonest Miller might take 
too much toll, and thus cheat. But until I noticed 
the ideas broug!t to view in the article in the Far- 
mer, | never dreamed that a miller might defraud 
me, by doing two days’ work in one, by raising 
the upper millstone, and thus merely /lallening the 
kernel of wheat, or whatever he was about to 
grind. 1f 50 bushels are all he can grind well in a 
day, aud he does more by raising his upper stone, 
he is a knave—no mistake !!! 

This is base in the extreme, this year, as the 
grain he may get honestly, or according to cus- 
tom gives him unaccountable great wages. Al! 
Farmers are interested in seeing that they carry 
their grain to mill, where the miller is every way 
honest and capable. I merely bint that we might 
sometimes have to carry it to no small distance 
avd then find such a miller. 

If any miller has been otherwise, he had better 
reform, and I lope he will ou seeing this Caution, 
so thatthe writer of this, iway not have to carry 
his grain far away. 

I will only ald, by asking the following ques- 
tion: Is one sixteenth the proper and moral quan- 
tity for the miller to recieve at all times, let grain 
be ever so dear ? 


One who notices how things go. 





Sketch of the transactions of the recent Agri- 


cultural Convention of New York. 
Kinderhook, Saturday evening, 
February Ath, 1837. 

Dear Sir:—As you have beea pleased to express 
an interest in all our proceedings that tend to the 
ndvancement of agriculture, permit me—immedi- 
ately on my return home from the ineeting of our 
Agricultural Convention, and Agricultural State 
Society, at Albany, while my recollections are vi- 
vid, andthe emotions excited by our interesting 
discussions have not yet subsided—to give you an 
account of our doings. I have neither the min- 
utes nor the time, to give you a detailed statement ; 
and as [ write from memory, it will not be a par- 
ticular account of all that was done. 

We meton Thursday, the 2d inst. at 4 P. M. in 
the Assembly Chamber, shortly after the adjourn- 
ment of the house, which, at this season of the 
year, is in session. On looking around, it was 
extremely gratifying to see the numbers in attend- 


ance ; the body of the large room was filled ; the | 


seats of the members all occupied ; around the 
fire-places members thronged, while the lobby 
and gallery contained many listening and appa- 
rently interested spectators. As by far the greater 
number of delegates were strangers to each other, 
this want of acquaintance caused an awkward- 
hess in our preliminary proceedings, from the 
fear, that in the distribution of the offices of the 


convention avd the appointment of committees, | 


each portion of the state would not be duly repre- 
sented ; for we soon found that distance had been 
no obstacle to prevent the attendance of delegates 
as mony had come from one hundred to three 
hundred and fifty miles for that purposa. The 
very thought gave an interest to our acts, that gen- 


_tlemen would travel so great a distance in the 


depth of winter, to be present at the meeting of, 
at most, two or three days of an agricultural con- 
yenticn. 

Jmme iat >ly after the organization of the house 
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several resolutions were offered creating the nec- 
essity of the appointment of committees to act up- 
on them. Some of these were upon topics that 
could, in a few hours, be reported upon; but oth- 
ers involv ed inquiries that would lead to more 
'thoro’ and minute investigation, ‘They were all ofa 
nature to call forth whatever of talent or knowl- 
edge we possessed; and when these reports shall 
be given to the world, Which Ithink in due time 
they willbe, it willbe acknowledged that our ia- 
bors have not been without beneficial results. 
Suffice is to say, they created distinct topics for re- 
port and discussion, and all had an important bear- 
ing upon the great and varied interests of agricul- 
ture. I will give you the leading features of a few 
of them. 

We resolved to solicit aid from the legislature 
for an appropriation to be applied in awarding 
premiums for the exhibition of the best specimens 
of agricultural products in the diflerent counties 
in the state ; 

For aid to establish an agricultural school : 

For the appoiuiment of a committee to inquire 
into what is the most useful application of the pub- 
lic money to be expended in the improvement of 
agriculture ; 

W hat progress has been made in becoming ac- 
quainted with the habits, and preventing the des- 
truction of a what crops, by the “ vibrio tritici,” 
or wheat worm ; 

Unanimously resolving to recommend the work 
of Mr Taylor, on agriculture, as one of the elemen- 
ry books to be used in our schools ; 

Recommending the silk culture, and inquiring 
What progress has been made in it in this state 
the last year ; 

What advances have been made in the subject 
of the beet culture ; 

What late improvements have deen made in 
our farm implements ; 

What are our most useful kinds of stock, and 
what are the best modes of improving them ; 

For an inguiry into the statistics of our agricul- 
ture ; to know why itis that foreign wheat, rye, 
oats, barley and hay, have been imported the last 
year for the consumption of our population, we 
being peculiarly an agricultural peeple ; 

Requesting a communication from the geologists 
appointed to take a survey of this state, with such 


a statement of appearances as have been present- 


ed to them in their tour thus far, as far as those 
appearances bear upon agriculture. 

I have thus briefly presented some of the top- 
ics : there were others introduced which I do not 


Americans will excel the French and Italians in a 
few years in the manufacture of silk. There is 
an enterprise, an ingenuity, and faculty in our 
countrymen to accommodate and seize upon cir- 
cumstances, which is not so apparent in other na- 
tions, and their inventive ingenuity will soon throw 
aside the cumbrous and complicated machinery 
for the manufacture of silk, which is considered 
so indispensable to an European. 

Green’s straw-cutter is au excellent articles it 
performs its work, as such things ought to do, well 
and quickly. The specimens shown, were very 
much approved of. Its use, you know, is to ena- 
ble us to keep over the winter one fourth more of 
stock from the same quantity of provender, than 
we have heretofore done. If the principle is ear- 
ried out into practice, it will give millions more of 
profit every year to our farming population, 

A beautiful female Angora goat, imported from 
France, was exhibited to the members of the con- 


vention: (the male was lost on the passage.) I 


think the animal will do wellin this climate. ‘The 
one shown was in high health and condition, and 
its fine coat was long and thick enough to protect 
it against the severity of our winters. It hasa 
wariner covering than a sheep; for next to the 
skiu it has a fine wool of the Saxons, and grow- 
ing through it a long hair, soft as silk and twice as 
long as the wool of the Bakewells. If the animal 
t.rives in this country, of which there is every 
probable appearance, it will be an acquisition that 
will add immensely to our wealth. 

Of the meeting of the Agriculural Society, I 
have said little, as it was in a measure merged 
in the acts of the convention. This was very de- 
sirable, as the members of the society were few in 
number to those of the former. We, however, 


transacted our usual business, and to give the pub- 


| lic an opportunity to hear our annual address, ad- 


journed from the City Hall, where it was held, to 
the Assembly Chamber, for that purpose. ‘Phe 
subject of ithe address by Dr. McNaughton was a 
history of agriculture. It was a very creditable 


}and satisfactory performance—was listened to with 


deep attention, and a copy requested for publica- 


‘tion. 1 do not know that I can enter into farther 
details. Our excellent agricultural journals, will 


j 
; 


remember, but upou subjects quite as interesting. | 


Time was given to make out elaborate reports up- 
on many of them, and gentlemen appointed both 
competent and willing to enter into details. When 
they appear, [ trust they will embody a mass of 


information that will serve as Jand-marks in our | 


wo doubt, give a more full and perfect history of 
the proceedings of the state society and this con- 
vention. ‘Their readers, I am satisfied, cannot have 
more interesting matters spread before them ; and 
it must be extremely gratifying to the editors of 
Uiose journals, as it was to the members of the 
convention to have so large and respectable a del- 
egation attend ; for it was a proof that they have 
excited an interest in the improvement of agricul- 


ture, which was fully sl:own by the members pres- 
ent, aud the talent elicited during the course of 


future course. Many of these, and other resolu- | 
tions offered, elicited a good deal of interesting 


discussion, which evinced not more zeal than 
there was fact and talent to support it ; and while 
many of the speeches were creditable to those 
who made them, the audience were both gratified 


and instructed with the manner and matter in| 


which the ideas were clothed and presented, 


of almost all colors, with twist, aud manufactured 
handkerchiefs of white and variegated colors 


our proceedings. 

I had previously come to the conclusion, that 
this would probably be the last agricultural con- 
vention necessary to be held for some time, and 
that it would be best to merge it for the future in 
the state agricultural society. But at our close, 
one feeling seemed to pervade the ass¢mbly—that 
was, that we would not meet the expectation of 
the public, and ceriainly deny ourselves great grat- 


ification as well as instruction, did we not adjourn 
A few specimens of domestic silk in the skein, | 


| 


to afuture meeting. It was, therefore unanimous- 
ly resolved, that we stand adjourned to the first 
‘Thursday of February next, which God grant we 


made from the worms fed upon the leaves of the | may all live to see, 


native white and red mulberry, were shown. 


and workmanship. ilere was proof positive that 
excellent silk could be made from the native mu!- 
berry; and I have thought that our indigenous 
tuulberry being suited to ourclimate, will super- 
cede allthe imported varieties. At all events, it 


will take a succession of years, and much. less, to | 


| acclimate the others ; and until then, if we do not 
| use the native, We cannot perfectly succeed. 

| I'wo instruments, apparently very perfect. in 
their kind, among other things, were offered for 
| the notice of the convention. One wasa machine 
very simple in its structure, and apparently perfect 
in its operation for reeling the silk from the co- 
coons, twisting each filament, and forming as 
many of them into a thread as may be required, 
the threads multiplied, and all done by one opera- 
tion. The convention were very much pleased 


with its performarice, as the manufacture appear- 





made in their presence. 


1 remain your friend, &e. &c., 
‘They were excellent in their kind, both in quality | 


J. P. Beexman. 

[What a subject for gratification and pride does 
the foregoing sketch furnish for a citizen of New 
York! and what cause for humiliation aud shame, 
fora citizen of Virginia, in the marked contrast 
presented at home! 

Compare the numbers and the animated zeal— 
the labors and the expected results—of the recent 
sand previous Agricultural Convention in Albany, 

with the thin ranks, and feeble action of tl: one 
held in Richmond last winter, and the attempt, to- 
tally abortive, to hold another there last month! 
In New York, one agricultural publication of 
Virginia—the translatian of Puvi’s Essay on Lime, 
prepared for and first published in the Farmer's 
Register—has already been republished in a sopa- 
rate edition, and distributed gratuitously to the 
farmers of that state, by the munificence and pub- 
lic spirit of a single individual ; and now, the con- 


ed so easily and perfectly done, as the thread was | vention have recommended that Taylor’s Arator, 
Depend upon it, the! work altogether Virginian, shall be made a text 
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Look in their elementary schools. In Virginia, the | 30 Ibs. of flour to the bushel, which renders it 
last named of these works, is nearly out of print, much cheaper for food than wheat, at the present 
and there has been no demand for a new edition prices, 
in the last twelve years: the former, (Mr. Puvis’ sert, barley is the present year much more gener- 
Essay,) though republished in every northern ag- ally used for making beef and pork than is usual 
ricultural journal, in addition to the separate New among western farmers, a result caused by the 
York edition, (published for gratuitous distribu- failure of the corn crop, 
But the cause to which ihe falling off in the 
worth, Esq,, of Geneseo,) has been circulated in transportation of barley to the east is to be attribu- 
Virginia no further than in the pages of the Far- ted more perhaps than to any other, is the fact that 
it is extensively purchased and used for distillation. 
Further comment would be both painful and su- It is surprising that while the ery for bread is heard 
perfluous.]—Farmers’ Register. from all parts of our country, men should be con- 
verting what should be the substance of the poor, 
While the poor houses of our 


tion, at the inst.nce and expense of James Words- 


: 
iners’ Register. 





Vegetable Cutter. into their poison. 
Mr. Buer,—Much attention has been for the last | cities and counties are overflowing with families 
few years, paid to the culture of roots for stock, | destitute of bread, enough grain is weekly conver- 
&e. Attirstsome difficulty occurred in sowing | ted into liquor, to supply the whole with all that 
the seed, until the drill Was introduced, which di- | would be required. . oS 
minished the labor to a pastime, of rye and corn are weekly used in the distille- 
Where a large stock was fed, much time and la- | ries in New York cily and its immediate vicinity. 
bor were spent in slicing or cutting the roots suit- | The friends of the poor, and the conservators of 
able for feeding. At first the spade, snick and chop- public morals should think of these things—Gen. 
per were brought into requisition, but did not op- Farmer. 
erate satisfactorily. Uther machines have since | Washington's views of war and Agriculture. 
1 f We find the following sentiments in a letter 
operated by a lever; but “Melishe’s Vegetable’ written to Arthur Young, E 
Cutter,” bids fair to eclipse the whole. some yearsafter the war; its date is Mount Ver- 
It consists of a box seventeen and a half inches | pon, Dec. 4, 1788 : 

! “The more Iam acquainted with agricultural 
high, which answers for a hopper above and a re-— affairs, the better [ am pleased with them ; inso- 
ceiver below. Near the centre of the box is a| much that Lean no where find so great satisfac- 
tion as in those innocent and useful pursuits. 
indulging these feelings, [am led to reflect how 
much more delightful <o an undebauched mind, is | 
the task of making improvements on the earth, 
than all the vain-glory which ean be acquired 
ravaging it, by the most uninterrupted career of 
The design of this observation is only 
to show how much, as a member of liuman socie- 
ty, I feel myself obliged by your labors to render 
respectable and advantageous, an employment 
nas _ + which is more congenial to the natural dispositions 
have seen one in operation—it sliced potatoes with | of mankind than any other.” 


been tried, such as the grater and horizontal knives | 


long, twenty-two inches wide, and about four feet 


frame bearing a circular plate, or wheel, of cast i- 
ron, mounted on a horizontal axis, to which the 
erank is attached. This wheel, carries three 
knives or cutters, set parallel to the face of the 
plate, and radiating from the centre. The vege- 
tables press against the knives, and their weight 
issuflicient to {keep them within stroke of the 
knife. 

The following statement is from a gentleman 
who has had one of those machines in operation 
for sometime, and recommends them highly. 1 


great ease and rapidity. 


in use, and consider # one of the most useful ma- | 
chines ever invented, and think no farmer, who 
values the lives of his cattle, or his own interest, 
should be without one. They will cut more po- 
tatocs into thin slices in one hour, than a man 
could cut with a knife in two days. I find that po- 
tatoes cut in this machine will boil soft in about 
half the time of whole ones, thereby making a 
great saving of fuel and Jabor. The machine cuts 
potatoes, turnips, cabbage stumps, (squashes and 
pumpkins when cut into quarters with a spade,) 
with the satne facility and ease that it does pota- 
toes.” 

The above notice is given to answer the many 
queries made—* which is the best implement or 
machine used for cutting or slicing vegetables for 
feeding stoe's,&c. ? and where can they be had 
and at what price ?” : 

A few of these machines are now for sale at the 
Agricultuial Warehouse of Wm. ‘lLhorburn, No. | 
317 North Market-street, Albany—price $10. | 


Cultivator.] C. N. BEMENT. 





Barley. 

In an interesting paper issued in the form of a 
circular by the Executive Committee of A. T. 
Society, | observed the following statement: 
“It appears by the collecter’s returns on the Erie 
canal, last year, up to the 3d of October, there 
were 285,488 bushels of barley received at Alba- 
ny ; up to the same period this year, 72,663 bush- 
els; shewing a falling off of 514,285 bushels. | 
We believe there hasbeen a full crop of barley 
in the state, so that the inference is, that the far- 
mers are feeding it to their cattle instead of furn-| 
ishing the brewery, to some extent at least.” 

The fact respecting the falling off is undoubted- 
ly as stated, though [ thirk other causes than the 
one stated have contributed to this result. In the 
first place the crop of barley was not an average 
one in this state; the extreme wet and cold wea- 
ther of June hindered its growth, where it did not | 
drown and destroy it. In the second place, bar- 
ley is more extensively used for making bread by | 
many who find it rather difficultto procure wheat 
than it has beea in any former year. Barley of 


good quality, and well dried and ground will yield | 


In the third place, as the committee as- 


One hundred thousand bush. 


of Great Britain, 


conquests, 


- In another letter, written about the same time, 
“IT have had one of ‘Melishe’s Potato Cutters’ je says: 

“ How pitiful in the eye of reason and religion, 
is that false ambition desolates the world 
with fire and sword for the purpose of conquest 

and fame, compared to the milder virtues of mak- 
ing our neighbors and our fellow-men as happy as 
their frail conditions and perishable natures will 
| permit them to be.” 





Dim Trees. 

The good people of this village have done much 
towards ornamenting the streets for the last twen- 
,ty years, by planting the Elm, and other ornamen- 
tal trees, but sad to relate, there has been a gross 
and continued mistake attending these praise wor- 
thy attempts to beautify our beloved village. 
mistake has been simply and only in cutting off sickles from rusting after grinding, was to immerse 
the tops or the trees, and leaving hardly a branch ¥ e 
This practice, although so 
long continued, and attended with the like fatal re- 
sults to the tree, has not as yet dispelled the mis- 

| taken theory of the mode of planting them. 

The great mass of the people have an idea that 
the roots of all trees contain the sap, or nourish- 
|ing fluid, and that the body and branches are sup- 

plied with sap only inthe warm months of the year 
tutumn the Bap returns to the roots, 
from whence it came, there to remain during the 
cold months, like toads and lizards, out of the way 
As strange as this may sound it is the 
exact representation of the theory of half our elm 
They say, “you must cut off as much 
wed of the roots in taking it 
up, or you will be sure to lose your tree, for there 
will be a deficiency of sap to nourish it.’ A mo- 


or twig upon them. 


of the tops as you s 


J ° . 
_ment's reflection would do away such flimsey the- 
ory, although half the communi 
During the winter mont! 


(@ approve it. 
hs the sap remains dor- 
mant and inactive, though distributed equally to 
the body, limb and root, and requires the heat of 
spring to set the sap in motion. 

There is but one reason that can be given in sup- comfort him, the harder he cried. A kiss for a 
port of topping Elm trees, and that is, the winds blow! ‘This is overcoming evil with good. ‘That 
will have less effect upon a straight pole than it little boy was cautious how he struck his sister a- 
would upon the full top of a tree. One year’s sta- gain.— Buff. Spectator. ; 
king will preclude the necessity of topping, and 
then the stake may be removed. 


*‘ Firmer he roots him the ruder it blows.” 


What should we say of a nursery-man who sent 
us Fruit trees, trimmea and to in the form of 
a bean-pole, as we have seen the loads of Elaw 
trees that have been brought to the green for the 
last twenty years ? We should call him a knave 
or a fool, "The leading shoot or top sliould never 
be cut or shortened in any tree whatever. Some 
of the head may be thinned out where there ap- 
pears to be too much, but this should be done with 
great caution. I here give a transeript from an 
old Eng:ish work, called the “Complete body of 
Husbandry,” which further treats of the absurdity 
of topping trees. , : 

“ As the Elm so ill bears cutting off its upright 
branches it does but badly take the topping fora 
pollard. "Tis one of the Worst trees for this use, 
but some will cut it in that manner. In this case 
many die in the separation, and the rest, though 
they seem to bear it at first, commonly grow hol- 
low soon after, and decay entirely.” 

Now here is authority from our father-land, 
showing that there, too, bad practice had crept In- 
to the mode of planting trees, although it is adopt- 
ed to such an extent; and the caution ought to 
have a salutary effect on our limited means of 
knowledge in planting tree. 

If any one doubt the truth of the foregoing 
statements, let him just give his name, and | will 
appear, in propria persona, to convince him, by 
showing him a host of Elm trees, planted under 
the topping system and then again others planted 
with all their heads duly attached, when I think 
he will no longer doubtona subject that can be 
made so fflain.—Old Colony Reporter. 





Inflammation of the Throat Cured by Alum. 
Powdered alum applied bythe finger to the 
part affected, very seldom fails to cure inflammation 
of the throat in a few days. ‘The efficacy of this 
remedy, says the author, is as marvelous as rapid. 
Employed the first, second, third or fourth day, 
while there is yet no abscess in the tonsils, it arrests 
all symtoms, as it were by enchantment; the fe- 
_ver abates, the swelling diminishes, the appettte re- 
turns, and the convalescence is quickly decided 
and completed. Alum has already been in use 
for certain disorders in the throat; in malignant 
inflammations for example, then in chronic ; butas 
the greater number of practitioners remain fixed 
in opinion that it must be dangerous in common 
inflammations, its use Was not so extensive as It 
deserved to be. By showing that this remedy 1s 
as powerful in simple inflammation as in  inflam- 
mation of the tonsils, M. Valpeau hopes that prac- 
titioners will no longer hesitate to make proof of 
its efficacy, and rescue thereby hundreds of hu- 
man beings from the grave.— London Paper. 





A method of preventing iron and steel from rust- 
ing after being newly ground.—A blacksmith who 
was formerly engaged in the manufacture of sick- 
les, says, that the method he adopted to prevent his 


them, for an hour, in water strongly impregnated 
with lime. This had the desired effect. 





Apples in Boiled Rice.—Pleasant sour or sweet 
apples that cook well, cut up, and boiled with rice, 
improves it very much; so say others, and so say 
we. ‘This is one of the many expedients to pre- 
pare good, cheap and wholesome dishes for auti- 
flour eaters. 





Anecdote.—I went into a school of little chil- 
dren ir B———. While talking to the school, a 
wicked little boy six years old, doubled up his fist 
and struck bis little sister, siting by him, four 
years old, on her head, She, in the true spirit of 
war, doubled up her fist to strike back. Just as 
she was about to give the blow, the teacher caught 
her eye—* Mary dear, you had better kiss him.” 

In a moment, the little girl’s feelings all changed. 
She threw her litte arms around her brother’s 
neck and began to kiss him. He began to ery and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. ‘The little sister 
wiped thein off, and tried to comfort him, and the 
more she kissed him, wiped his tears and tried to 


To parents this little anecdote should be highly 
treasured and always practiced. It is worth thou- 
sands.—South. Ag. 
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Agricultural. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 
House of Representatives, 
Feb, 20, 1837. 
REPORT AND TO ENCOURAGE THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF INDIGENOUS SUGAR. 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was 
referred the Order of the House of January 21st, 
“to inquire What measures, if any, are hecessary 
to introduce and evcourage in this Commonwealth 
the culture of the sugar beet,” have taken that sub- 
ject into consideration, and unanimously ask leave 
to submit the following 

REPORT: 

If we may credit statements that appear to be 
well substantiated, the culture of the sugar beet 
may contribute as largely to the improvement of 


pounds of beets seem to be thought a fair estimate. 
| From the same quantity of beets, after being sub- 
mitted to the rasp and press, there remains also 
| thirty pounds of pomace, and 60 pounds of pom- 
ace is considered a fair daily allowance of feed for 
/a fattening ox. ‘These estimates are fromm French 
authority, and however well or ill they may bear 
the test of experience in Massachusetts, we have 
“at present no others from which to make our cal- 
culations, 
Apply these estimates to Mr. Foster’s crop of 43 
tons and 961 pounds, and they will give 521 Ibs. of 
sugar, and 434 days’, or more than fourteen months’ 
feed for a fattening ox. The value of this feed, 
and the means it will furnish for enriching his soil 
| will be seen at once by the farmer. Estimating a 
‘days’ feed equal tooue peck of corn, (the usuul | 
| quautity given a fattening ox per day, in_ addition 
to hay,) and its value would equal 108 1-2 bushels 
of coru. Add to this the 95 86-100 dollars bal- 


| 


our agriculture, as the turnip culture has to that of lance received of the manufacturer fur the juice. 


Great Britain ; aud if encouraged, will not only 
ive our farmers a most valuabie addition to their 


field products, but save to the State large sums of 


money annually paid out for foreign sugar. 

On several accoupts this culture merits particu. 
Jar consideration, As a cleaning crop, for the des- 
truction of weeds and for pulverizing the soil, it is 
as effectual as a naked summer fallow, without its 
attendant exhausting and pernicious consequences, 
As an ameliorating or enriching crop, it will take 
the precedence of our most enriching grasses, in 
the same amount of vegetable matter returned to 
the soil, or product of nutritious food for any des- 
cription of farm stock, aud at the same time afford 
in sugar, a larger marketable value than the same 
Jand will produce of the exhausting crops. of 
wheat or corn, 

‘These facts willaccount for the enthusiasm with 
which this culture is regarded in France; and if 
true, fully sustain the opinion of your Committee 


that encouragement, for the growth of the sugar | 


beet in Massachusetts, is dictated by sound wis- 
dom, and emineutly calculated to promote her ag- 
ricultural interest. 

It is believed that it will in some degree break 
the charm shat rests upon old usages and customs, 
which are followed for the very substantial reason 
that they have been followed by generations past, 
and introduce a better and more enlightened sys- 
tom of rotation or alternation of crops ; that it will 
dispel somewhat the prejudice existing against 
new plans or implements, or new modes of culture, 
by contrasting among our farmers, stronger than 
has yet been done, the superiority of improvement 
over antiquated notions; and by fertilizing bis 
Jands, increasing his various agricultural products, 
and his ready capital, furnish both the farmer and 
his sons profitable employment at home, and stay 
the tide of emigration to the south and west,—our 
climate securing to us, in the beet, an article of 
produce with which those regions probably cannot 
successfully compete. 

The fact that our soil will readily produce beets, 
43 within the experience of almost every farmer in 
the State, and there is no reason to doubt that, both 
in quantity and quality, it will give crops equal to 
the soil of France. 

Jn 1830, the Massachasetts Agricultural Society 
awarded Mr. Gideon Foster, of Charlestown, a 
premium for one acre, yielding forty-three tons, 
nine hundretl and sixty-one pouncs of scarcity 
beet,—a variety which, though not considered the 
best beet for sugar, is said to be extensively culti- 
vated in Europe for that purpose. ‘This crop, es- 
timated by Mr. I*. to cost $35 for cultivation, was 
very large, perhaps more than double the weight 
of those considered good crops in France, or that 
may be expected from ordinary good sand and cul- 
tivation here, but still it shows what can be done. 
And as this is the only well authenticated account 
of the product of an acre exclusively of beets, cul- 
tivated in Massachusetts and known to the Com- 
mittee, (although there may be inany others,) they 
will make it the basis of some calculations to show 
the vaiue of the beet culture; bearing in mind 
that this quantity of beets was given ouly by land 
in the highest state of cultivation, such as would 
probably give ove hundred bushels of corn, or fif- 
ty bushels of wheat, in a favorable season. 

Beets of good quality are said to contain ten per 
ent of saccharine matter, capable of chrystaliza- 
tion. But in the present state of improvement in 
abe manufacture, six pounds of sugar from 100 


-extracted,—which will amount to, estimating at. 
‘the proportional difference at which they have 
| been sold in France, the beets at S4 per ton and | 
the pomace returned at €6 per ton—and also the 
‘great quantity of leaves and tops left on the 
ground cultivated, at least half equal to the dress- | 
sing of manure, and it will not be very difficult, 
for any one to see that the beet culture, if success- | 
‘fully introduced, will give thrift to the cultivator, 
‘and energy to thesoil, If there is any crop culti- | 
vated by our farmers, which gives a return half e- | 
qual to this, without exLausting the soil, it is not) 
known to your Committe, It may be recollected | 
also, that less than two thirds of the sugar is ob- | 
tained by the present process, and improvements | 
are constantly progressing. 
| ‘The expense of manufacturing the sugar here, 
cannot be known unril tested by experiment; but | 
we see no reason why it may not be manufactured | 
here, after having been fairly within the scope of) 
Yankee ingenuity and enterprise, as cheap as in | 
France. Such is found to be the case with hea- 
vy cottons, or substantial goods or wares of many 
kinds not requiring a great degree of extreme ni- | 
cety and faney, or of chemical knowledge in their 
manufacture, 

The price of a days’ labor is much less in| 
France than here, but the difference in the price is 
| probably not much greater than the difference in 
the effect of the labor ; and if it were, the objec- 
tion does po more forbid our raising beets than it 
‘does our raising other agricultural products, that | 
‘are common to both countries. 

By reference to the books of the custom-louse | 
in Boston, it will be seen that, exclusive of what 

wis re-shipped, over twenty-six million poynds of | 
foreign sugar was imported into this city in one | 
year ending September 30th, 1556, at an expense | 
/to the importing merchant, exclusive of freight, of 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars, T'roin the 
| foregoing estimate, it will be seen that it is possi- 
| ble to produce this amount of sugar from a tract 
of land Jess than three miles square, This is 
shown to be possible, but not probabie, at least un- 
| til great improvements, such as we hope this cul- 
ture will introduce, are made, 
| The possibility however of doing this, or any 
thing like it, or even half of it, may justly claim 
our most candid attention. 
| Two millions of dollars annually paid out ol | 
‘the State for a foreign product, which for aught | 
| we know can and eventually will, be raised chea- | 
per with us than with them, iscertainly matter for | 
the grave consideration of legislators. 
| It is a subject permanent in its bearing, and as- 
sumes an importance, compared with which, ma- 
ny others that engage our liveliest attention, dwin- 
die almost to insignificance, 

Even the portion of the surplus revenue com- 
ing to Miissachusetts, which has excited so much 
interest oven commonwealth, amounts only to 
about threeBurths the sum anuually paid out by 
her citizens, for an article which her own soii 
might produce, without a whit’s diminution of her 
present product. ‘That this ascertion is even less 
than the truth, will eventually be demonstrated ; 
if the facts stated in regard tothe sugar beet cul- 
ture are correct. 

For years no subject of equal importance to our 
agriculture has presented itself; and weil may it 
be said that the vital interesis of the Common- 
wealth are neglected, if this culture is not encour- 


aged, 





















Let those facts, so well established in France— 
that this culture returns to the soil, in enriching 
matter, more than an equivalent tor its heavy ex- 
actions, aud at the same time affords ample re- 
turns for the labors of the cultivator and manufac- 
turer, in a value that is not confined to the civiliz- 
ed world for a market ;—beeome established here, 
and it is uot easy to estimate all its advantages, 
Its enlivening influence will be felt in every de- 
partment of domestie industry and trade; and it 
hardly requires the gift of propheey to say the 
time will not be far distant when we can adda 
third staple to our exports of “rock and ice.” 

Sugar, from having been considered a luxury, is 
now an indispensible article of subsistence for the 
poor aud for the rich — Its production, cheap, and 
in abundance, from having been confined to the 
south, is now held out to the north ; and shall we 
not with gratitude, accept the boon so uvexpected- 
ly offered us by a kind Providence, and aid its im- 
mediate culture, and secure its immediate bene- 
fits ? orshall we leave itto the care of individual 
effort, and its benefits to those who succeed us in 
the active duties of life, if they shail be so fortu- 
nate as to possess the energy necessary to achieve 


its successful introduction ? 


The policy of giving encouaagement for the in- 
troduction of a new staple, promising so much to 
enlarge the resources of agriculture, can hardly 
be questioned, or its necessity doubted. The far- 


/mer must depend upon the manufacturer for the 


sale of his beets, and the establishment of manu- 
factories is a work of time. Experience, skilland 
implements, in the first place, must come from a- 
broad, and be imported at cousiderable expense, 
or a course of experimenting adopted, likely to be 
still more expensive if not ruinous. ‘The various 
obstacles incident to, and almost inseparably con- 
nected with every new enterprise, and which in 
this case may be neither few nor small, must be 
overcome by the pioneers. This is, well kuown 
at the onts t; and under these sircumstances, mul- 
titudes might believe, eventually, this would be a 
great and profitable business, and not an individu- 
al be found ready to break the ice and commence 


the manufacture ; so likely is it to be prosecuted 


more successfully by those who stand by and take 
first lessons from the experience of others, who 
run the risk and lead the way. 

On the other nand, however much this culture 
may promise of success and profit, and however 
well those promises may be fulfilled ; is it on that 
account less worthy the patronage of the govern- 


ment? Surely not. Itcannot be the policy of 


an enlightened government to extend liberal pat- 
ronage on’y to those objects which promise a 
doubtful issue, but rather, if any are encouraged 
liberally, it will be these which promise to rapay 
liberalty. 

In accordance with these views, the following 
Bill is submitted by order of the Committee. 


WILLIAM CLARK, Jr. Chairman. 





Hiay from Scotland. 

An English paper says—“It forms a curious 
item of the agricultural commerce of this country 
that we are how exporting hay to America. A 
vessel isabout to sail with a cargo of 10 000 stone 
of hay from Aberdeen, and a larger will follow 
fron Clyde. ‘The hay is pressed by the hydraulic 
press, and the bulk has been thus reduced [suffici- 
enily} for transportation.” 

The hay thus spoken of has reached this coun- 
try and finds a quick sale at from 22 to 25 dollars 
a ton, principally at Boston. If Great Britain, 
with nearly three times as many horses cattle 
sheep, and in proportion to its population, as are 
owned inthe United States, is not only able to 
provide for their wants, but furnish large supplies 
of hay for exportation, it proves that [England is 
fur ahead of us in produetive farming, and that 
We ought to mend our agriculture at once. It is 
the cultivation of roots, thatenables English farm- 
ers to keep so many cattle, and spare us their sur- 
plus hay ; and American farmers must follow the 
example, or fail of their profits and their success, 
It is surprisiug with what tenacity our farmers 
cling to old usages; and persist in mowing ten a- 
cres of land to get fifteen or twenty tons of hay, 
when two acres of roots will furnish more and 
far superior food. There is hardly a crop produc- 
ed, more certain than the ruta baga, unless attemp- 
ted on soils decidedly unfavorable, and their excel- 
lence has been fully tested for feeding and fatten- 
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ing cattle and sheep; yet not one half our farmers 
can be induced to attempt the culture of the root. 
It is satixfactory to know, however, that the root 
culture is gaining ground; and that those who 
have tried the turnip, will not readily relinquish 
its use and benetits.— Genesee Farmer. 


Culture of Ruta Baga, &c. 

Mr. Tucker—The year before the last I was 
induced from many circumstances to put in Ruta 
Baga turnips, in order to ascertain What would be 
their effect upon the Indian corn crop, which was 
to follow on the same ground the succeeding or 
last year; and the result of the experiment, in my 
opinion, is of so much importance that ] cannot 
resist the desire of making it known through 
your useful Journal, knowing that all those, who 
like myself are farming with the view to the grea- 
test certainty, with the greatest profit, and conse- 
quently with the least amount of labor, will duly 
appreciate the information. 


| 
No one more highly values the Ruta Baga asa. 
crop than Ido, considering it conjointly with In- | 


dian corn, «xs the basis of all permanently good 
and profitable American husbandry ; for if it be 
true, and } doubt it not, that England owes the 


large portion of her advance in agriculture to the | 
turnip crop, What ought not our improvement to | 


be, when, superadded to that crop, we have our In- 
dian corn,of which England is entirely destitute, 
and can have no substitute which we cannot equal- 
ly partake. Of all the known plants, not one 
from my experience, and as others have often, but 
which cannot be too often, repeated, can compare 
with corn for its advantages to the farmer; so nu- 
tritious is its grain, so valuable is its blades and 
stalks for fodder, and its refuse for manure; the 
pith of the stalk from its spungy nature, being ad- 
toirably adapted to retain all but the volatile parts 
of our liquid manures, This digression is given 
merely with the view to show the great estimation 


in which I hold these two plants, and the desire | 
of finding out their relationship in a natural sys- 
tem of rotation, gave rise to the experiment, the | 


subject of this communication. 


Having seen it asserted in more than one agri- | 


the whole of the field was planted with corn, but | bling those of organized beings, are innumerable 
for the period that the corn appeared above ground | as they consist of an indefinite number and variety 
there was a difference truly remarkable as to color | of cords, pulleys, toothed-wheels, nz‘ls,serews, lev+ 
and size, which was noticed by every one that vis- | ers, inclined-planes, as well as agencies of air, Wa- 
ited the fara:. The difference continued through | ter, fire, light, &c., combined in endless modes to 
out the whole growth, and at husking time, fully | produce a desired effect. Ingenuity has been long 
one thirdof the corn on the turnip ground was | exercised on such combinations, chiefly for public 
soft, diseaed and stunted, while that on the unplow- | amusement or mystification, without any object of 
ed or untouched ground was unusually sound, | utility. In ancient times the statue of Memnon 
| hard, and the ears large ; in shoit the corn was un- | was celebrated for emitting harmonious sounds at 
‘usually good,even tor a favorable season. ‘Thhat|sun-rise, and acted probably by concealed or- 
‘this effect was not owing to any substance which | gan-pipes. The flying pigeon of Archytas was 
‘the turnips had obtained from the soil, the setting | more manifestly an automatic mechanism, as it per- 
in of the winter enabled me fully to prove, for ta- | formed all the motions of an animal; and likewise 
| king me by surprise I was prevented trom gather- | the Android of Albert the Great, which opened a 
ing more than about two thirds of the crop, the | door when any one knocked, and, muttered certain 
other third rotted in the ground ; but even their sounds, as if speaking to the visiter. The brass 
_presence did not produce a difference When com- | heads, or conversible busts of Abbe Mical, were 
pared with the other portion of the acre, than was | probably a simple acoustic experiment on the trans- 
‘more than merely observable to an experienced | mission of sounds through tubes, like the Invisible 
‘eye, proving fully, how essential a louse state of | Girl. More recently the flute-player of Vaucan- 
the soil and the presence as it were of a repository | son has dazzled the world. It presented the ap- 
of moisture and food, as. there must be when a | pearance of a human figure of the ordinary size, 
mass of grass, manure, &c. is plowed under, and | seated on a piece of rock, supported on a pedestal 
there kept untouched for the roots, not only to ob- | four feet and a half high. By the movements of 
‘tain sustenance, but to luxuriate. its lips, fingers, and tongue, it modified the tones of 
For these last few years I have been in the hab- | a flute, and executed twelve different airs on the 
itof planting my corn much earlier than is cus- | instrument. Vaucanson constructed also a drum- 
tomary here, and I know Tam a gainer by so do- | mer, which played on a flute with a three holed 
ing. The common period is from the Gi) to the | mouth piece, no less than twenty airs. Standing 
10thof May. 1 prefer from the 28th of April to | upright on a pedestal, dressed like a dancing shep- 
‘the Ist of the former mouth. I find that corn, | herd, holding its flageolet in one hand, and a rod in 
when the thermometer at seven inches below the | the other, it beat the drum at one time in single 
surface, is from 58 to GO degrees, vegetates well, | taps, and at another in a long roll, as accompany- 
and this instrument E should suppose,ought to be | ments to the flageolet tune, ‘This automaton seem- 
the regulator of the period of corn-planting, being | ea to be truly the animated leader of the pleasures 
disposed to believe, that there is a temperature ft- | of a ball, skillful in augmenting or diminishing the 
vorable to that vigor of growth, and all other cir- | breathing sounds of its instrument, with equal pre- 
cumstances being the same, necessary (o resist iis | cision and taste. 
enemies, the grubs, L. V. \ ‘The duck of the same celebrated mechanician, 
Bristol, Pa. Feb. 8, 1837. [Gen. Far. = only imitated the different movements of this 
= animal, drinking, gobbling, swallowing, &c., but 
MEUMANILCS. | also represented faithfully the structure of oo 
aye ee cara om on, et =| ternal viscera for the digestion of the food. ie 
General View of Manufacturing Industry. play of every part necessary to discharge these 
(CONTINUED.) functions was imitated to the life; for the duck 














cultural periodical, in speaking of the manifold} The constant aim and effect of scientific im- drank, dabbled in the water, stretched out its neck 


advantages of the ruta baga, that this plant was in 
no wise prejudicial to any of our ordinary crops 
which might succeed to it, I had faith enough to 
try an acre of a field of 8 1-2 acres prepared for 
corn, Wishing to believe it true, but not belief e- 
nough for more than the quantity mentioned. 
The result proved that this crop, like all other 
grain or corn crops, immediately preceding corn, 
is highly injurious to it; corn absolutely requiring 
grass, being ils natural rotation, and a young sod 
with manure, voless a well rotted old one, as 1 am 
informed, for its greatest perfection. 

For three years past, I have had, all cireumstan- | 
ees considered, the greatest success in raising corn, | 
not only as to quantity per aere, but soundness ; | 
this latter circumstance, being by no means con- | 
mon with farmers forthe last two seasons. In or- 
der to make the experiment perfectly intelligible, 
and to add to its utility, itis necessary to state that 
my red clover sod, which is now pastured, is eith- 
er once or twice mowed, as the case may be, and 
then, followed by winter wheat, sowing iu the 
spring about ten pounds of clover seed to the acre, 
So soon asthe wheat is semoved, the manure 
from the barn yard is evenly spread upon the 
young clover, which never fails to produce a Jux- 
urievt crop of grass and weeds, and to keep, as is 
well known to gardeners, the ground loose, which 
isan essential condition fora good corn crop. 
Nothing further is done, the field being untouched 
by the scythe or hoof until the following spring, 
when the whole is turned under in time merely te 
plant, and by deep plowing, and then harrowing, 
so to level the whole surface. After striking out 
fur corn, the plow is banished for the season, the 
sod being kept wholly undisturbed during the con- 
tinuance of the corn crop, using only the cultiva- 
tor. This mode of preparing the ground, causes 
little trouble in tending the corn, weeds, or grass, 
being sparingly produced immmediately after a 
clover sod. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the effect upon 
the corn corps, 59 soon as the manure was spread 
pon the ground, which was the middle of July, 
one acre at a corner of the field was plowed, har- 
rowed and drilled for turnips, which produced a 


provements in manufactures are philanthropic, as 
they tend to relieve the workmen either from nice- 
ties of adjustment which exhaust his mind and fa- 


to take grain when offered to it in the hand, drew 
back its head again to swallow it, doubled the 
quickness of the masticating movements In passing 


_tigue his eyes, or from painful repetition of effort 


my knowledge. In the woolen cloth trade there is 
}a process between carding and spinning the wool, 





the grain into the stomach, like the living duck, 
which distort or wear out his frame. At every step which always swallows its food very hastily. ‘The 
ot each manufacturing process described in this grain was then ground in the gizzard, es preparato- 
volume, the humanity or science will be manifest. ry to digestion; and finally subjected to excrem- 
New illustrations of this truth appear almost every | entitious’ actions. Its wings, neck, head, and 
day, of which a remarkable one has just come to | whole frame were imitated bone by bone, and ar- 
‘ranged in their natural form and order. When 
once wound up, the duck went through all its vital 
called slubbing, which converts the spongy rolls, | evolutions without needing to be touched. ‘These 
turned off from the cards, into a continuous length | machines were purchased by Professor Bayreuss, of 
of fine porous cord. Now, though carding and, Helmstadt. 
spinning lie within the domain of automatic sci-| The chess-player of M. Maelzel, now under ex- 
ence, yet slubbing is a handicraft operation, depen- | hibition at Paris, and formerly shown in this coun- 
ding on the skill of the slubber, and participating | try, has been often described. It imitates very re- 
therefore in all his irregularities. If he be a stea-| markably a living being, endowed with all the re- 
dy, temperate man, he will conduct his business | sources of intelligence, for executing the combina- 
regularly, without needing to harass his juvenile | tions of profound study. 
assistants, who join together the series of cardrolls,| Raisin’s automaton harpsichord was found to 
and thus feed his machine ; but if he be addicted | contain an infant performer. 
to liquor, and passionate, he has it in his power to} Self-acting inventions like the preceding, how- 
exercise a fearful despotism over the young piece- | ever admirable as exercises of mechanical science, 
ners, in violation of the proprietor’s benevolent reg- | do nothing towards the supply of the physical nec- 
ulations. ‘This class of operatives, who, though in- | essities of society. Man stands in daily want of 
mates of factories, are not, properly speaking fac- ; food, fuel, clothing, and shelter; and is bound to 
tory workers, being independent of the moving | devote the powers of body and mind, of nature and 
power, have been the principal source of the oblo- art, in the first place to provide for himself and his 
quy so unsparingly cast on the cotton and other | dependents a sufficiency of these necessaries, with- 
factories, in which no such capricious practice or, out which there can be no comfort, nor leisure for 
cruelteis exist. The wool slubber when behind the cultivation of the taste and intellect. ‘To the 
hand with his work, after a visit to the beer-shop, | production of food and domestic accommodation, 
resumes his task with violence, and drives his ma-_ not many automatic inventions have been applied, 
chine at a speed beyond the power of the piece-| or seem to be extensively applicable; though, for 
ners to accompany ; and if he finds the eficient | modifying them to the purpose of luxury, many cu- 
in the least point, he does not hesitate to lift up the rious contrivances have been made. Machines, 
long wooden rod from his slubbing-frame, called a| more or less automatic, are embodied in the coal- 
billy-roller, and beat them unmercifully. I rejoice mines of Great Bratain; but such combinations 
to find that science now promises to rescue this have been mainly directed, in this as well as other 
branch of business from handicraft caprice, and to countries, to the materials of clothing. These 
place it, like the rest, under the safeguard of au- chiefiy consist of flexible fibres of vegetable or an- 
tomatic mechanism. The details of this recent in- imal origin, twisted into smooth, tenacious threads, 
vention will be given in describing the woollen man- | which are woven into cloth by being decussated in 
ufacture. 'aloom. Of the animal kingdom, silk, wool, and 
The processes that may be employed, to give to, hair, are the principal texile products, The vege- 
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very good crop. ‘The next sping at the usual time, 


portions of inert matter, precise movements resem- | table tribes fnrnish cotton, flax, hemp, besides sey« 
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eral other fibrous substances of inferior importance. 

Wool, flax, hemp, and silk, have been very gen- 
erally worked up among the nations of Europe, both 
in ancient and modern times ; but cotton attire was, | 
till sixty years ago, confined very much to Hindos- 
tan, and some other districts of Asia. No texile 
filaments however are, by their facility of produc- 
tion as well as their structure, so well adapted as 
those of cotton to furnish articles of clothing, com- 
bining comfort with beauty and convenience in an 
eminent degree, Hence we can understand how 
cotton fabrics, in their endless variety of textures 
and styles, plain figured, and colored, have within 
the short period of one human life, grown into en- 
ormous manufactures, have become an object of 
the first desire of mankind all over the globe, and 
of zealous industry to the most civilized states. 
This business has received its great automatic de- 


) 
} 
| 
} 


velopement in England, though it was cultivated to | 


a considerable extent on handicraft principles in 
France a century ago and warmly encouraged by 
the government of that country, both as to the 
growth of the Iaterial and its conversion into 
cloth. The failure of the French however to es- 
tablish a factory system prior to the English is a 
very remarkable fact, and proves clearly that me- 
chanical invention, for which the former nation have 
long been justly celebrated, is not of itself suffi- 
cient to found a successful manufacture. 

We have adverted to the mechanisms of Vau- 
canson. “['his inventive artisan directed his atten- 
tion also to productive machines. He constructed 
one for winding silk as long ago as 1749; one for 
doubling and twisting in 1751; a tapestry loom in 
1758; another for winding silk in 1770; a machine 
for laminating stuffs in 1757, and a plan of mount- 
ing silk mills in 1776. There can be no doubt as 
to the value of these inventions, as they were des- 
cribed with mérited eulogiums in the above named 
years by the Acade ny ot Paris. In 1776 he pub- 
lished an account of the Indian mode of weaving’ 
fine muslins in the wet state, showing that his at- 
tention had been turned likewise to the 
trace, (T'o be continued.) 


cotton 





MAINE LEGISLATURE. 


SENATE. 

Wepnespay, March 29, 
Resolve making appropriation for continuing the 
Geological survey of the State came back from the 
House with amendments, The first amendment of 
the Llouse requires the Governor to appoint a cili- 
zen of thie Stale to continue the survey. Mr. 
Woopsury opposed this amendment. He was 
willing to leave it to the discretion of the Govern- 
or and Council, to appoint the most suitable person, 
whether a citizen of the State or not. Thev 
would undoubtedly be disposed to appoint a citi- 
zen of the State, if it could be done with advan- 
tage. But he was opposed to compelling them by 
this amendment. The Senate then rejected this 
amendment by a vote of 9 tod. Mr. Benson said 
he had hoped that the Senate would have concurr- 
ed in the amendment just rejected. He hoped they 
would concur in the remaining amendments. He 
had on a former occasion, given his reasons for sup- 
porting the Resolve as originally reported. In its 
present shape—althouch less acceptable to him— 
he felt a strong desire that it should pass, and he did 
not wish its passage to be jeoparded, by disacree- 
ments between the two branches, in relation to its 
details. ‘The other amendments of the House were 
then agreed to. Mr. Ham said he regretted that 
the Resolve had not passed in its original shape. 
He regretted the reduction of the appropriation and 
the salary of the Geologist, as calculated to impair 
the efficiency and lessen the ben 
The Resolve was then 
vote of 11 to & 

Resolves from the House, relative to the fortifi- 
cation of the frontier States, were twice read and 
passed to be engrossed, 

Report of the Select Committee of the House 
upon the subject of devising a better system of 
currency, and the Bill accompanying the same, 
were referred to the next Legislature in cone 
rence. 

The Senate join Messrs. Woodbury 
and Burr to the Conference proposed by the House 
in relation to the Resolve in favor of certain com- 
missioned officers of the Revolution, 


‘fits of the survey. 
passed to be engrossed by a 


ur- 


Woodman, 


HOUSE. 
W epnespay, March 29. 


Mr. Houmes from the Conferees on the Resolve 
providing for a distribution of the first Report on 
the Geology of the State, reported that they had 
agreed with the Conferees of the Senate. ‘The re- 
solve was amended so as to give a copy to each of 
the Chaplains of the two branches, on motion of 
Mr. Cony, and passed to be engrossed as amended. 

Resolve relating to the fortification of frontier 
States, reported by Mr. Foster of Pembroke from 
the Select Committee on the subject, was read a 
second time and passed to be engrossed. 

Resolve making a further appropriation for the 
continuation of the Geological Survey came from 
the Senate refused a passage. The House non- 
concurred the Senate. Mr, Hoimes of Alfred then 
moved to amend by providing that the person em- 
ployed to continue the Geological Survey shall be 
a citizen of the State—that the salary shall be 
$1,000 per annum, and limiting the appropriation 
for the next year to $3,000. Mr. Copman moved 
to amend the amendment by striking out the pro- 
vision that the person employed shall be a citizen 
of this State, in order to leave the Governor and 
Council to select the best man, whether a citizen of 
this, or another State; but the motion did not pre- 
vail. The amendment moved by Mr. Holmes was 
then adopted. The question then returned on the 
passage of the Resolve as amended. Mr. E. 
KNowLTon called for the Yeas and Nays, and they 
were ordered. The Resolve was then passed to be 
engrossed. Yeas 84, Nays 49. 

The Report and Bill in relation to a State Bank 
were then taken up, the question being on the mo- 
tion this morning made by Mr. Vance. of Calais, 
that the same be referred to the next Legislature, 
and in the mean time printed in the newspapers that 
publish the laws of the State. ‘The question was 
divided, ‘I'he first part, being the reference of the 
Repoit and Bill to the next Legislature, was car- 


ried without a division, but the House refused to or- 


der them to be printed. 

Zesolve authorizing the Governor to convene the 
next Legislature at Portland, was taken up, the 
question being upon the passage of the same to be 
envrossed. 

Mr. Wexts of Hallowell, raised a question of 
order, whether this Resolve can be entertained, the 
subject matter of it having been once acted upon 
by the Legislature of the present session. 

“The Chair decided that the Resolve was in or- 
der. Mr. Foster of Pembroke appealed from the 
decision of the chair, but after some discussion the 
appeal was withdrawn, 

Mr. Panis inquired if the Resolve had had asec- 
ond reading. ‘he chair decided that it had, From 
that decision Mr. Parris appealed. He had watch- 
ed the proceedings very closely. The motion had 
been made to suspend the rules and orders for the: 
purpose of a second reading to-day ; but that mo- 
tion had viot been put. On the other part, several 
gentlemen confirmed the recollection of the Chair ; 
and after further discussion the appeal was with- 
drawn. 


Mr. Goopenow of Paris called the previous | 


question, and the call was seconded, and the main 
question ordered to be put :— 


Mr. Reprneron called the Yeas and Nays and 


they were ordered. 

The question was then taken, and the Resolve 
refused a passage by the following vote :— 

Yeas 55, Nays 7). 

(In the course of the debate, it was stated by Mr. 
Copman of Portland that he, in common with the 
other members, had been enumerated in the census 
of Augusta, for the purpose of ascertaining that 
town’s share of the surplus revenue. 


Mr. Cony, in reply, said he was authorized to) 


make a statement which was necessary to correct 
an erroneous impression that might be made by the 
remarks of the gentleman from Portland. He was 
requestaa® by the Chairman of the Selectmen to 
disclaim in their behalf any intention to include 
the members of the Legislature in the census of 
the town to be returned to the Treasurer, and au- 
thorized by them to state that the members of the 
Legislature was enumerated in a separate list, in 
order to prevent their being numbered with the in- 
habitants of the town. 
The following additional resolve adopted by the 
House on motion of Mr. Hupsparp of Wiscasset, 
| came from the Senate indefinitely postponed. 


| Resolved, That each non commissioned officer and 
soldier in the Revolutionary army—and those who 
were in the Naval service, who served three years 
at different times and those who enlisted for three 
years or for and during the war, and actually served 
until the war closed, and the Widows of such per- 
sons shall receive 200 acres of land out of lot let- 
ter E in the second Range of Townships West of 
of the East line of the State, upon estab- 
lishing their claim in the same manner as those 
who have already received the benefits of the 
Resolve passed March 17, 1835 in favor of certain 
officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary war;— 
the Land Agent is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause the same to be laid out in convenient lots 
of two hundred acres each, and grant certificates 
in the same manner as directed by the Resolve 
above mentioned. 

The House insisted on its vote passing the same 
to be engrossed, and appointed Messrs. W. Hub- 
bard, Codman, and G. C. Getchell, Conferees, 

The House receded and concurred the Senate in 
their amendment to the Resolve providing for a 
continuation of the Geological Survey of the State 
and passed the same to be engrossed as amended, 

Mr. Foster of Pembroke moved to take up the 
Report and Resolves in relation to the Surplus 
Revenue. He said that he for one, wished to re- 
cord his vote in favor of the resolutions. ‘The sub- 
ject had been discussed so much in the public jour- 
nals and elsewhere that he did not deem the late- 
ness of the hour an objection to acting upon them. 
But he must of course leave that to be decided by 
the House. As to himself, it would afford Lim 
creat pleasure to be allowed to record his vote 
for their passage. ‘The motion did not prevail— 
20 voting in favor to 84 against. 

Mr. Repineron of Augusta called up the reports 
and the Bill in relation to prohibiting the Banks in 
this State from redeeming their bills except at their 
own counters, and moved that the minority report 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Redington advocated the motion and the 
views of the majority report. 

Mr. AppLeton opposed the motion. He wished 
both reports to go to the next Legislature, 

Mr. Foster of Pembroke was in favor of dis- 
cussion on the subject of Banking. He would send 
this report together with the other reports that had 
been made, to the public. Let all sides have a fair 
hearing. The people could judge what was right, 
and what wrong. He therefore hoped that the mo- 
tion to postpone would not prevail, but that this re- 
port might tale the same course with the others, 

Mr. Redington said that he had no feeling upon 
the subject. He was opposed to the principles ol 
the minority report. He did not wish to sanction 
them in any way. If referring that report to the 
next Legislature would be a sanction of its princi- 
ples, he should be opposed to the reference—other- 
wise he should have no objection. 

The Chair stated that neither the majority report 
nor the minority report had been accepted; and 
that they would go over as papers upon which the 
Legislature had expressed no opinion. Mr. Redl- 
ington then withdrew his motion, and the report, on 
motion of Mr. Sheldon, was referred to the next 
Legislature. 

Bill providing for the assessment of a tax upon 
old Bachellors, for the benefit of old Maids, was 

read twice, and after various arnendments, and an 
interesting debate, indefiinitely postponed. 

The engrossed Bill additional concerning Capi- 
‘tal Punishment, and further regulating Judicial Pro- 
cess in certain cases, came up. ‘I'he question be- 
ing upon its passage to be enacted. [The bill pre- 
vides substantially that persons sentenced to the 
punishment of death shall be imprisoned one year 
in the State Prison previous to execution—such 
persons to be considered and treated as civilly dead 
—their estates to be administered upon, &c. 

Mr. Sheldon of Gardiner, moved that the bill be 
referred to the next Legislature, and published in 
the mean time in fhe newspapers. 

The question was then taken, and the House re- 
fused to refer the bill, 20 voting in favor and 74 
/against; and it passed to be enacted, 76 voting in 
favor to 21 against. 


IN SENATE. 


THURSDAY, March 30. 


On motion of Mr. Swift, Ordered, That when the 
Senate next adjourn, it adjourn without day; and 
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that a message be sent to the House requesting 
their concurrence. 

Mr. Woodbury from the Conferees in relation to 
the Resolve in favor of certain commissioned offi- 
cers of the Revolution, reported that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate had made diligent search 
for the conferees on the part of the House, and had 
been unable to find them; and that they therefore 
recommend that the Senate adhere to their vote in- 
definitely postponing the Resolve. And this report 
was accepted. 

Order from the House, raising a Joint Select 
Committee to wait on the Governor and inform him 
that the two Houses have attended to all the busi- 
ness before them, and, if he has nothing further to 
communicate, are ready to adjourn without day; 
was passed in concurrence. And the Senate join 
on their part Messrs. Soule, Robinson of Lincoln, 
and J. R. Redman. 

Mr. Soule from the above Committee subsequent- 
ly reported, that the Committee had attended to the 
duty assigned them, and that the Governor had been 
pleased to say, that he would communicate with the 
two Houses forthwith by the Secretary of State, and 
that he should have nothing further to communi- 
cate. 

The Secretary of State then came in and laid up- 
on the table, a list of the titles of the Acts and Re- | 
solves passed by the present Legislature and ap- 
proved by the Governor. 

HOUSE. 
Tuurspay, March 30. 

Message from the Senate informing the House 
that that body had determined when it next ad- 
journs, to adjourn without day. 

On motion af Mr. Lyman, ordered, that when the | 
House next adjourns, it will adjourn without day. 

On motion Mr. Lowell, ordered, that ——— with | 
such as the Senate may join, be a Committee to 
wait upon the Governor and inform him that the 
two Houses have passed upon the business before 
them, and are ready, if he has no further communi- 
nications to make, to adjourn without day. The or- 
der passed. Messrs. Lowell, J. T. Paine, Parris, 
Appleton and Sheldon were appointed the Commit- | 
tee on the part of the House, | 

Mr. Lowell from said Committee reported that | 
they had attended to the duty assigned them, anc 
the Governor was pleased to say that he would! 
communicate with the two Houses forthwith by the 
Secretary of State; and after that he would have | 


no further communication to make 

The Secretary of State then came in and laid on 
the table a list of 218 Ace and 74 Resolves signed 
by the Governor,and informed the House that the 
Governor had no further communication to make. 





Apnouition or Capitan Puntsument. A Dill 
abolishing capital punishment in the case of Trea- 
son, has been neeatived in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, by a majority of thirty; in the 
case of Arson, by a majority of one hundred and 
fourteen; and the bill abolishing. ii in all cases 
whatsoever, by a majority of one hundred and nine- 
ty-four. The Senate have voted nem. con. that it 
is inexpedient to legislate on the subject—.?rgus. 


There were only two newspapers printed in New 
Orleans on the 15th and 16th inst. in consequence 
of a strike among the journéyman printers for high- 


er wages. ‘I'he proprietors afterwards held a meet- | 
ing, and agreed to raise their prices, and the daily | 


papers are now twelve dollars a year in advance, 
instead of ten, and the tri-weekly ten dollars. 


The Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
have passed a bill appropriating $1,033,000 to va- 
rious objects of interna] improvements. The Sen- 
ate have passed a bill appropriating the $500,000 
due from the United States Bank, to the common 
school fund. 


A young Lapland girl is now exhibited in Lon- 
don, who, although only seventeen years old, has 
attained the extraordinary height of seven feet and 
seven inches. 


The citizens of Bath have appropriated $4000 
of their share of the Surplus Revenne for building 
a town house—$3000 for an alms house—$2000 to 
the Sagadahock Ferry Company—and $1000 for 
a Brown’s Bridge. 


The rich man who employs a mechanic does not 
always know to how much inconvenience, loss of 


MARRIED, 
In this town, on Thursday last, by the Rey. Jon- 


time and expense he exposes him, by neglecting to athan Cole, Mr. Sherburne Sleeper of Belfast, to 
pay an undisputed bill, on presentation. Without | Miss Elizabeth Longfellow. 


going too deep into the subject, let us propose a 
very simple example, of constant oceurrence. A ¢ 
mechanic undertakes a job, for which his honest 


In Winthrop, by Seth May, Esq. Mr. Elijah Page 
of Livermore, to Miss Caroline Hilton of Winthrop, 
In Waterville, Mr. Augustine Perkins to Miss Ruth 


charge is fifty dollars. It is done to the satisfac- W. yey 


tion of his employer. The mechanic is an indus- 
trious but a poor man. He expects his pay on the 
presentation of his bill. Why should he not re- 
ceive it? He has no bank credit. He pays cash 
for stock and he pays cash for labor. He has been P 


In New Orleans, La. Mr. Henry 8. Swasey, Jr. of 


Bangor, to Miss Mary L. Bann. 


In Paris, Mr. Solomon Chase to Miss Naney H. 


Stephens. 


In Bath, Mr. Samuel MeCuchen of Waltham, Ms. 
o Miss Hannah T+ Springer. 











employed for a week or two on that job, with two 








or three journeymen, besides furnishing the raw 
material, paying shop rent, and other expensive 
contingencies. Why should he be asked to wait 
six months or a year for his money? He must pay 


DIED, 
In Buckfield, Mr. Robert Martin, aged 89. 
In St. Albans; suddenly, Mr. Phinehas Parker, 


his hands on Saturday, provide for his family dur- , formerly of Bloomfield, 64. 


ing the week, pay for his stock, and lay up some- 
thing against rent day. Is it reasonable—is it just 
—that his ready employer should ask him to wait 


In Bucksport, John Howard, son of John G. Bow- 


en, Esq. aged 6 months. 


In Norridgewock, Mr. Eliphalet Robbins, aged 80. 











for his pay until his convenient time, when cash is 





not scarce—when three per cent. a month is not HIGHLANDER, YOUNG HIGHLANDER, 


to be had on the loan of money which belongs to 


‘others, or which ought to be appropriated to the. 


OR DEY OF ALGIERS. 
Either one of these three fine thorough bred En- 


payment of the honest debts instead of sleeping | gjjsh and Arabian Stallions will be sold on favora- 
and fatting at interest, on post notes—or coptribu- ble terms.—ALso, ten head of thorough bred Dur- 


ting to the artificial wants of his family—or grati- 


ham improved short horn Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, 


fying a reckless spirit of speculation in visionary may be selected from a herd of forty superior ani, 
stocks? Is it righteous, is it just that a man of| mals. For terms apply te the printer or Rarrn & 
supposed wealth should do this, and leave the hon- | Enwanp IH. Warson, East Windsor, Conn. 


est hard working mechanic to the clamors of small 


creditors—the importunities of journeymen, and | ~— 


the rapacity of usurious extortioners? Certainly | 
not.—Bosion Transcript. 


Important TO Mariners. By an act of (¢ on- | Joseph Additon 


gress approved by the President, after the 3d of | | 
this present March, seamen are exempted from the | 

payment of Hospital money for one year, from the 
15th day of April next, except so much as can ac- 


crue previous to that date. By the same act the | Jane Bangs 
relief of the hospital fund is extended to such sea-| Ephraim Benson 


/men and watermen, as have heretofore been exclu- | Richard Caswell 
Lemuel Capen 
| Zera Coy 


ded from its benefits.—Saco Dem. 


Sophia Blake 


April 11, 1837. *9 
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LIST OF LETTERS 
Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, April 
1, 1837. 

John Kezar, Jr. 
Elijah M. Lancaster 
Rufus Moody 
Elias Miller 
‘Roxana Prescott 
iCharles Pinkham 
Anna Packard 
Samuel Richards 
John Stone 
Fanny Shaw 


syab Allen 
Adeline Atkinson 


Mary S. Blake 


The Boston insurance offices, it is said, became | panjel Coy 
accountable for marine losses by marine disasters | Dayid Daniels 
within the last four montlis to the amount of 800,- | Betsey Dexter 


Jirah Swift 
Botsey or Harriet Sinclair 
Joseph Tinkham 





resolution, carried unanimously in both houses 


000 dollars ! I. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts has passed a | 


for the remainder of his life, to Henry Gares, the 
)only surviving soldier who was wounded at the bat- | 
tle of Bunker Hill, and the same sui is to be paid | 
‘to his widow for the term of her life, if she sur- | 
'vives her husband. Mr. Gates is upwards of 80 


} . o-_ .» 
‘and his wife is about the same age. 


| Fire. The brig kapwing, lying at McLellan’s 
| wharf, Bath, was discovered to be on fire on ‘Thurs- 
day morning last, and before the flames could be | 
extinguished the brig was damaged to the amount 
of about $3000. ‘The Lapwing was owned by 
Messrs. McLellans and was insured. The fire was 
thought to be the work of an incendiary. 
More than half of the business part of the town 
of Washington, N. C, has been destroyed by fire. 
Loss estimated at * 100,000. 











BRIGH'TON MARKET.—Mownpay, Mar. 27, 1037. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

At market, 250 Beef Cattle, 30 pairs Working Ox- 

‘en, 190 Sheep. 

Prices—Beef Cattle-——Last week’s prices were ful- 
ly supported; a large number were probably sold at 
the highest prices. We quote extra $9; first quali- 
ty at825a875; second quality 775 a8 25; and 
third quality at 6 75 a 7 50. 

Working Oxen—A large number were sold. We 
notice the following prices per yoke, viz: $70, 85, 
90, 98, 110, 117, 132, 145 and $130. 

Sheep—Two lots taken at 6 50 and & 62. 

N. B. We omitted to notice last week a beautiful 
lieifer, three years old, raised and fed by Col. Whit- 
ney of Princeton, which was sold for $90. 














DOCT. BRANDRETH’S CELEBRATED 
VEGETABLE PILLS. 
B. MERRICK has been appointed General 
¢ Agent for this State for selling the above, and 
will receive orders for the same. 


| March 16, 1237. 1 | 


Harriet G. Frost 
: : > >! Urana Gibson 
granting a pension of two hv-ndred dollars a year) 7.254), pannaford 


J. Fairbanks Cephas Thomas 





| Lovina Foster Solomon Towle 


\Betsey Williams 
Joshua Wing 
Joel White, Jr. 
\Moses White, isq. 2 
IJoel White 
|Rebecea Warren 
(Israel T. Warren 
iJames Wheeler 
DAVID STANLEY, P. M. 
PLOUGHS FOR SALE. 
Hitcheock’s improved Patent Cast Iron Ploughe, 
of all sizes, of the most improved patterns for sale by 
P. BENSON & Co. 
Winthrop, April 11, 1837. 9 


Vi ULBERRYSEED for sale b: 
Ave. Rk. G. LINCOLN. 
Hallowell, March, 1837. 2 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
PERSONS having in their possession the Ist and 


Walter Haines 
Richard Hilton 
Content Haines 
Eliza W. Jones 
Deborah Johnson 
Mary M. Kenerson 


2d Nos. of the present volume of the Maine Farmer, 
-who do not preserve them for binding, will confer a 


fuvor on the publisher by sending them to this office. 
Maise Farmer Orricr, ) 
Hallowell, Mareh 13, 1837. § 
ie HELENA POTATOES for sale by 
R. G. LINCOLN. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1837. 3 
yA LPARAISO SQUASH SEED, (very superior) 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1837. 3 








WHITE MULBERRY TREES AND CHI- 
NESE OR MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
PERSONS wishing to purchase Mulberry Trees 
of either of the above kinds, or Chinese Cut- 
tings, can be supplied by applying to the subscriber 
at the office of the Maine Farmer, who is agent for 
a person having a nursery of them. 


WILLIAM NOYES, 
Hallowell, March 30, 1837, 
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in our estates, I shall say but little. There is, how- | 


MAINE FARMER 








POETRY. 





‘ever, a growing belief, at least, in our New Eng- | GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 





———————— —== 
. From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
THE USED UP. 
The jig is up: I have been flung 
Sky high—and worse than that— 
The girl whose praises I have sung, 
With pen, with pencil, and with tongue, 
Said *“ No,’’—and I felt flat. 


Now, I will neither rave nor rant, 
Nor my hard fate deplore : 

Why should a fellow look aslant 

If one girl says she won't or can't, 
While there’s so many more ? 


I strove my best—it wouldn't do : 
I told her she'd regret— 
She'd ruin my heari, and chances too, 
As girls don't like those fellows who 
Their walking papers get. 


In truth L loved her verv well, . 
And thought that she loved me : 

The reason w hy, I cannot tell, 

But, when I wooed this pretty belle— 
T'was a mistake in me. 

She’s dark of eye—and her sweet smile : 
Like some of which I’ve read, 

Is false, for she with softest guile 


Lured me ‘mong rocks, near loves brightest isle ; | 


And then she cut me dead. 
My vanity was wounded sore— 
And that I hate the worst : 
You see, a haughty look [ wore, 
And thought she could not but adore 
Of all men, me the first. 


Well, thank the fates, once more I'm free— 
At every shrine I'll bow, 

And if again a girl cheat me, 

Exceeding sharp I guess shell be— 
I've cut my eye teeth now. 

Oh, like the bumblebee I'll rove, 
Just when and where I please— 

Inhaling sweets from every grove, 

Humming around each flower I love, 
And dancing in each breeze. 

)  __ 


—=' land community, that one source of the general pe- 


The subscriber would inform the public that he 
cuniary distress, is an attempt on the part of men carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
‘of almost every profession and occupation, to do too foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
‘much business, let them henceforth do less. The . elegant lot of White Marble trem the New York Do- 
pours is a plain one ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
vy ee : : alii shite marble. Also, Slate stone fi 
| "That farmers, as a body, are liable to this charge, Sole aeieet a, He Ba pa Be ee ne 
. ‘ > — wi ong ’ L c 9 eae. c 3 - o 
eh moths al _ “y wh aay Wing yo» ments being completed of the New York marble for 
thinking men of Us Class, and not a te at die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone, 
will tell you that their farms - quite ary arge-— Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
‘We have got too much land,’ they say; ‘the more 


i first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish. 
we have, the poorer we become. We plant too oq to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 


much, sow too much; mow too much, and pasture tion for work those who have bought or may be un- 
‘too much, ‘Three fourths of the labor on a smaller der the necessity of buying, may judge for them. 
/number of acres would bring in more produce.’— selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieccs, hearth stones, 
| And this is, without doubt, true. In proportion as &c. furnished at short notice. 
‘they possess more land, they are obliged to pay | _ JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
‘heavier taxes, build and keep in repair more fences,; H¢llowell, March 21, 1537. 
and spend more time in a general oversight of the | 
| whole, ‘If one hundred and fifty per cent were ad- | THE subscribers have still on hand the follow. 
'ded to our present population,’ said an intelligent jy ,— 
| agriculturist, one day, ‘in a populous township, We 39900 Morus Multicaulis, the wood of which his fuk 
| should all live better, and be much happier than we | ly matured, there having been no premature 
| now are,’ frosts in Long Island this season. Also 
Let those who have their sixty, eighty or one hun- 50,000 Cuttings can be supplied. 
dred acres of indifferent arable land, get rid of a 20,000 Ingrafted Trees of the new Chinese Mulber- 
part of it, if they have to give it away, or even leave | ry, with large thick leaves, remarkable for the 
it open and unenclosed as common land. Let them quantity of nutritious matter; this species be- 
thus diminish their expenses and increase their ne eget hardy sftp apy lt rp 
means. In most parts of these states, twenty-five he BM es, +. eae = ae a My of 
or thirty acres of land are quite as much as one far- & feat pity tev w pCOEA. 1ese are from ¥ to 
mer and his aie cultivate, - < ‘gi 3,000 Hybrid Morus Multicaulis, with large leaves 
Mechanics, no less than farmers—mechanics, pee, | and close joints, and irom 5 to 6 feet in height. 
of almost every description—run into a similar et- | 45.900 Florence Mulberry, with entire, leaves: ie 
ror. My neighbor, Sumuel Hodgson, is a carpenter | which point they differ from the esmaen 
and a joiner. Six or seven years ago, he seemed to | White Mulberry. These are imported direet 
be above board, as the saying is. He was doing from the best Silk District of France, are 1 1-2 
well enough. But he was not willing to let well e-| to 21-2 feet in height, and will be sold at ve- 
'nough alone. He was in haste to get rich. He ry low rates. _ 
‘took large and expensive jobs. ‘They might have 60 Ibs. White italian Mulberry Seed. 

‘been profitable, had he abounded in capital. But! Priced Catalogues of ‘Trees, Green House Plants, 
‘he did his jobs on credit, while he was obliged to, Dahlies, Garden Seeds, &c. will be sent to every ap- 
pay his workmen every Saturday night. ‘To cut paws Pe ace M. PRINC E & SONS. 
'the story short, he is now a bankrupt. | Flo hi Bed re a 
_ And yet, with their eyes open to.such facts, our shing, Mareh <1, 1dod. = * ae 

















CHINESE MULBERRIBS, &c. 
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Extrats rrom Ways or Living on Sma 
Mrans.—A friend observed the other day—‘l 
would never encourage stinginess nor littleness.— 
It narrows and contracts the mind. But I would 
encourage every family to live within their means. 
Nothing «ives us, like this, a feeling of indepen- 
dence. Nothing contributes more, I am sure, to 
domestic comfort, peace and happiness” He was 
right. Ile spoke, moreover, from experience. He 
lives on SMALL MEANS. And yet nobody ever tho’t 
he was niggardly or miserly. He lives in the heart 


of a very expensive city, has an expensive family, | 


is engaged in an expensive profession, and is com- 


pelled to subsist on a very moderate income. Yct | 


is he as independent as a lord—ne man, even in 
this republican country, more so. 

Were there no other reason for living on small 
means, than merely to gain this independence, it 
were still a duty worth inculeating. Oh! the e- 
vils of being dependent; who can portray or num- 


ber them? They are much oftener felt than accu- | 


rately described. One would almost think that e- 


ven Paul knew something about them, when he | 


counsels his Roman converts to ‘owe no man any- 


thing.” ‘This being in debt, and not knowing how | 
or wherewith to pay, how dreadful the sensation! | 


How painful the dependence! May he that knows 
it not, never feel it. 
It need not be felt, or if at all, butseldom. There 


is a way of escaping it. It is to live within the | 


means. “But suppose the means are very small, 
what then?” 


means are so very small as to render it impossible 


to live within them?” If this is really the case, | 


then is your condition pitiable. But in most in- 
stances where this is thought to be the case, the 
means are in themselves ample. 

The grand difficulty is, with many, that they will 
not live on small means, even though they know, or 
at least believe, it would most conduce to comfort 
and happiness. It is unfashionable. And who 
would not prefer to be out of the world rather than 
out of fashion ? 

Estates ann Bustness.—As to retrenchments 


Why, then, live within very small 
means. “ But suppose this won't do; suppose the | 





young mechanics, as they begin the world, are, too | FARM FOR SALE. 
many of them, running on in a similar way. ‘They The subscriber offers for sale his Farm in Win- 
‘are in haste to begin business; they are in haste to) throp, situate on the post road about 100 rods wes- 
be rich; they grasp at too much. ‘To such young | terly from the village and fronting 112 rods on the 
men as have not yet set up in business, but are only | pond or lake directly below the factory, and nearly 
“aching,” I would only say, Do not. be hasty, so; the same on the side line—with a good wood lot at 
long as you are earning enough to sustain a smal] | @ Convenient distance, and on a town road. No 
family, and are this side of thirty. And when you | roe - oer galls A yap from Jo to 40 tons 
do begin, and are tempted to branch out faster than hon make he tes a snite gy sp cao oe 
sti, ra Ye aro ¢ "An. ‘ y- ~ Hy 
prudence would justify, remember there are ‘ brea sd Gitiaslnn Un bolt nltne-chakbied F messi 
kers’ ahead, and beware, | 20 by 40, well finished, 2 story with an ell—the oth- 
I wish those among us, of every class, who are | er a very comfortable and convenient house; two 
running headlong into business, in order to get rich | Bars 30° wide and 100 long, with wood house, shed 
fust, and be able to imitate what they themselves, | .nq other out building, all of which may be had of 
in their own fancied republicanism, are wont to call | the subscriber on the premises on reasonable terms. 
the aristocracy of our country, would stop a little, JAMES CURTIS. 
and take time to think. Would they do this, it 
seems to me pecuniary shipwrecks, in our commu- 
nity, would soon become far less frequent than they 
now are, 


Winthrop, March 20, 1837. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED. 
THE undersigned offers for sale the seed of the 
genuine Morus Muliicaulis, imported direct from 
is France, by Smith & Sons, New York, and warran- 
PLOUGHS!! ted to be of the growth of 1836.—Said seed is put 
AN extensive assortment of finished Cast Tron} up in half oz. papers, and will be sent per mail free 
Ploughs from the well known Hitchcock patterns. | of charge to any part of the U. 8. on the receipt of 
Also—6 six sizes of the Prouty & Mears improved | $3 for one, or $5 for two papers. Notes on all sol- 
Patent. ‘The latter is a new article and has gained | vent banks taken in payment.— This seed is war- 
the decided approbation of the Ploughmaket and ranted to produce the genuine Chinese variety, and 
Farmer. wherever introduced. The formation of] the money in all cases will be refunded, on satisfac- 
this Plough being based on philosophical principles | tory proof to the contrary'—Short directions for cul- 
has happily united strength with simplicity of con- | ture furnished each order. SE fH W HALEN,, 
| struction, ease of draft and guidance with excellence Post Master, Whalen’s Store, New York. 
and efficiency in operation. The interest ~ — OW. I. GOODS & GROCERIES 
venience of the I loughmaker has been consulted in F all kinds, for sale by T. B. MERRICK, Nos. 6 & 
‘forming the different parts in such manner as to ren- O 


: 7, Kennebec Row. Feb. 14, 1837. 
der his operations more simple and at the same time 


to give a ready and certain rule by which to adjust : FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
his wood work in the most perfect manner, while the UST received from the Agricultural Warehouse, 
interest of the farmer has not been overlooked in Boston, my usual supply of Garden and Flour 
forming those parts most exposed to wear in such Seeds, which are put up in papers labelled with short 
manner as best to resist that wear. Also to raise | printed directions for the culture of each variety. 
‘and turn the furrow still with the least resistance |'They are packed in boxes for the convenience of 
| and leave the furrows in the best possible form for those who wish to buy to sell again, containing from 
after tillage, completely inv erting and covering all $5 to $10 worth, on which 33 1-3 per cent discount 
| vegetable and other matter lying on the surface. is made from the marks. Also put up in small box- 
' "Phe above Ploughs and Castings from those and | es containing from $1,50 to $3 worth, calculated 
| most other patterns of note in the market, may be | each for single garden, on which 20 per cent dis- 
had wholesale and retail at the Plough and Stove | count is made—for sale at my store, corner of Win- 
Establishment, No. 12, Commercial street, Boston. |throp and Second streets, opposite the Hallowell 
| | PROUTY & MEARS. | House. R. G. LINCOLN. 
Boston, March 21, 1837. 3m-6 Hallowell, March, 1837. 2 
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